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ivio rsel. n.j. [ morfellus, low Latin, from morfus .] 

J. A piece fit for the mouth; a mouthful. 

Yet cam’ll: thou to a morfel of this feall. 

Having fully din’d before. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

I was 

A morfel for a monarch. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

And me his parent would full foon devour 
For want of other prey, but knows that I 
Should prove a bitter morfel, and his bane. Milton. 

Every morfel to a fatisfiea hunger, is only a new labour to 
a tired digeftion. - South’s Sermons. 

He boils the flelh, 

And lays the mangled morfels in a dilh. Dryden. 

A wretch is pris’ncr made, 

Whofe flelh torn off by lumps, the rav’nous foe 
In morfels cut, to make it farther go. Tate’s Juvenal. 

A letter to the keeper of the lion requefted that it may be 
the firft morfel put into his mouth. Addifon. 

2. A piece ; a meal. 


On thefe herbs, and fruits and flow’rs, 

Feed firft; on each bcaft next, and filh and fowl, 

No homely morfels! Milton's Par. Lojl, h. x. 

A dog crofting a river with a morfel of flelh in his mouth, 
faw, as he thought, another dog under the water, upon the 
very fame adventure. L’EJlrange's Fables. 

3. A fmall quantity. Not proper. 

Of the morfels of native and pure gold, he had fecn fome 
weighed many pounds. Boyle. 

Mo'rsure. n.f [morfure , Fr. mtrfura , Latin.] The aft of 
biting. 

MORT. n.f. [ morte , French.J 

1. A tune founded at the death of the game. 

To be making pradtis’d fmiles. 

As in a looking-glafs, and to figh as ’twere 

The mart o’ th’ deer; oh that is entertainment 

My bofom likes not. Shakefp. Winter’s Tale. 

2. [Morgt, Iflandick.] A great quantity. Not in elegant ufc. 
Mo'rtal. adj. [mortalis , Lat. morfel, Fr.] 

1. Subject to death; doomed fometime to die. 

Nature does require 

Her times of prefervation, which, perforce, 

I her frail fon amongft my breth’ren mortal 
Mull give my attendance to. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

This corruptible mull put on incorruption, and this mortal 
mull put on immortality. 1 Cor. xv. 53. 

Heav’nly powers, where fhall we find fuch love ! 

Which of ye will be mortal to redeem 
Man’s mortal crime; and juft, th’ unjuft to fave. Milton. 
Know, 

The day thou eat’ft thereof, my foie command 
Tranfgreft, inevitably thou flialt die; 

From that day mortal: and this happy Hate 

Shalt lofe. Milton’s Par. Lojl , b. viii. 

2. Deadly; deftrudlive; procuring death. 

Come all you fpirits 

That tend on mortal thoughts, unfex me here. 

And fill me from the crown to th’ toe, top full 
Of cruelty. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

The mortalejl poifons pradlifed by the Weft Indians, have 
fome mixture of the blood, fat, or flelh of man. Bacon. 
The fruit 

Of that forbidden tree, whofe mortal talle 


Brought death into the world, and all our woe. Milton. 
Some circumftances have been great difeouragers of trade, 
and others arc ablolutely mortal to it. Temple. 

Hope not, bafe man ! unqueftion’d hence to go, 

For I am Palamon, thy mortal foe. Dryden. 

3. Bringing death. 

Safe in the hand of one difpofing pow’r. 

Or in the natal, or the mortal hour. Pope’s EJfay on Man. 

4. Human ; belonging to man. 

They met me in the day of fuccefs; and I have learned 
by the perfected report, they have more in them than mortal 
knowledge. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Macbeth 

Shall live the leafe of nature, pay his breath 
To time and mortal cuftom. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

The voice of God 

To mortal ear is dreadful; They befeech. 

That Mofes might report to them his will. 

And terror ceafe. Milton’s Par. Lojl , b. xii. 

Succefs, the mark no mortal wit. 

Or fureft hand can always hit. Butler. 

No one enjoyment but is liable to be loft by ten thoufand 
accidents, out of all mortal power to prevent. South’s Serm. 

5. Extreme; violent. A low word. 

The birds were in a mortal apprehenfion of the beetles, till 
the fparrow reafoned them into underftanding. L’EJlrange. 
The nymph grew pale and in a mortal fright, 

Spent with the labour of fo long a flight; 

And now dcfpairing, call a mournful look 

Upon the ftreams, Dryden. 
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Mo'rtal. n.f. 

1. Man ; human being. 

Warn poor mortals left behind. 

2. I his is often ufed in ludicrous language 

1 can behold no mortal now ; 

For what’s an eye without a brow ? 

MoRTA'trry. n.f. [from mortal.] 

1. Subjection to death ; ftate of a being fubjedt to death ' 

I point out miftakes in life and reliaion that l 

guard againft the fprings of error, guilf and forrow 

Jss “ in cvcry 01 mr '^ 

I beg mortality , 

Rather than life preferv’d with infamy. Shahfptare. 

Gladly would I meet Jr f 

Mortality my fcntence. Milton’s Par. Lojl, b x 

3. Power of deftrudhon. J t a. x. 

Mortality and mercy in Vienna 
Live in thy tongue and heart. Shakefp. Meaf. for Mcafurt 

4. Frequency of death. J 

Th e rife of keeping thofe accounts firft began in the year 
1592, being a time of great mortality. Groom 

5. Human nature. 

A Angle vifion fo tranfports them, that it makes up the 
happinefs of their lives; mortality cannot bear it often. Dryd 

Take thefe tears, mortality’s relief, 1 * 

. ■ And till we fhare your joys, forgive our grief. p otl . 

Mo'rtally. adv. [from mortal.] 1 ‘ 

1. Irrecoverably; to death. 

In the battle of Landen you were not only dangeroufly 
but, in all appearance, mortally wounded. ^Dryden 

2 . Extremely; to extremity. ' 

Adrian mortally envied poets, painters, and artificers, in 
Works wherein he had a vein to excel. Bacon’s EJfays. 

Know all, who wou’d pretend to my good grace, 

I mortally diflike a damning face. Granville, 

Mo'rtar. n. f [mortarium , Lat. mortier, Fr.] 

1. A ftrong veflel in which materials are broken by being pound- 
ed with a peftle. 

Except you could bray Chriftendom in a mortar, and mould 
it into .a new pafte, there is no poflibility of an holy war. 

Bacon's holy War. 

The adtion of the diaphragm and mufdcs ferves for the 
comminution of the meat in the ftomach by their conltant 
agitation upwards and downwards, refembling the pounding 
of materials in a mortar. R a y on Creation. 

2 . A fhort wide cannon out of which bombs are thrown. 

Thofe arms which for nine centuries had brav’d 
The wrath of time on antique ftone engrav’d, 

Now torn by mortars ftand yet undefac’d 

On nobler trophies by thy valour rais’d. Granville. 

Mo'rtar. n.f. [merter, Dutch; mortier , French.] Cement 
made of lime and fand with water, and ufed to join Hones 
or bricks. 

Mortar, in architecture, is a preparation of lime and find 
mixed up with water, ferving as a cement, and ufed by ma- 
fons and bricklayers in building of walls of ftone and brick. 
Wolfius obferves, that the fand fliould be dry and lharp, fo 
as to prick the hands when rubbed, yet not earthy, fo as to 
foul the water it is walhed in : he alfo finds fault with ma- 
fons and bricklayers as committing a great error, in Jetting 
their lime flacken and cool before they make up their mortar, 
and alfo in letting their mortar cool and die before they ufe 
it; therefore he advifes, that if you expcdl your work to be 
well done, and to continue long, to work up the lime quick, 
and but a little at a time, that the mortar may not lie long 
before it be ufed. 

I will tread this unbolted villain into mortar, and daub the 
wall of a jakes with him. Shakefp. King Lear. 

They had brick for ftone, and flime for mortar. Gen. xi. 3. 
Lime hot out of the kiln mixed foft with water, putting 
fand to it, will make better mortar than other. Mortimer. 

Mo'rtgag'E. n.f. [mart and gage, French.] 

1. A dead pledge; a thing put into the hands of a creditor. 

Th’ eftate runs out, and mortgages are made. 

Their fortune ruin’d, and their fame betray’d. Dryden. 
The Romans do not feem to have known the fecret of pa¬ 
per credit, and fecuritics upon mortgages. Arbutbnoti 

The broker. 

Bent on fome mortgage, to avoid reproach, ■ 

He feeks bye-ftreefs, and faves th’ expenfive coach. Gay. 

2. The ftate of being pledged 

The land is given in mortgage only, with full intention to 
be redeemed within one year. Bacon's Office oj Alienation. 

To Mortgage, v.a. [from the noun.] To pledge; to pu 
to pledge ; to make over to a creditor as a fecurity. 

Let men contrive how they difentangle their niortgagt 
fouls. 

They make the widows mortgag’d ox their prey. Nanays. 
Their not abating of their expenfive way of living, 
forced them to mortgage their beft manors. 


Arbuthnot. 
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Mostgacb'k n f [from mortgage .] He that takes or receives Under one (kin are parts vanoufly 

Mortgage e. n.j. l uui “ s £ j vities, as jnortejfes to receive, others 


3 Xn acf may pafs for publick regiftrics of land, by which 
all purchafers or mortgagees may be fecured of all monies they 
lay out. Temple s Mefeel. 

Mortgager, n.f. [from mortgage.] He that gives a mort- 

Morti'ferous. adj. [mortifer , Latin.] Fatal; deadly; dc- 

What is it but a continued perpetuated voice from heaven, 
to give men no reft in their fins, no quiet from Chrift’s im¬ 
portunity, till they awake from the lethargick fleep, and arife 
from fo dead, fo mortiferous a ftate, and permit him to give 
them life. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

Thefe murmurings, like a mortiferous herb, ate poifonous 
even in their firft fpring. Government of the Tongue, f JO. 
MoRTIFICa'tion. n.f. [mortification, Fr. from mortify.] 
j. The ftate of corrupting, or lofing the vital qualities ; gan¬ 
grene. 

It appeareth in the gangrene, or mortification of flelh, either 
by opiates, or intenfe colds. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. N°. 333. 
My griefs ferment and rage. 

Nor lefs than wounds immedicable. 

Rankle and feller, and gangrene, 

To black mortification. Milton's Agonijl. 1 . 617. 

2. Deftrudtion of adtive qualities. 

Inquire what gives impediment to union or reftitution, 
which is called mortification ; as when quickfilver is mortified 
with turpentine. Bacon's Phyfical Remains. 

3. The adl of fubduing the body by hardlhips and macerations. 

A diet of fome filh is more rich and alkalefcent than that 
of flelh, and therefore very improper for fuch as pradlife mor¬ 
tification. Arbuthnot or. Aliments. 

4. Humiliation ; fubjedlion of the paffions. 

The mortification of our lulls has fomething in it that is 
troublefome, yet nothing that is unreafonable. Til/otfon. 

5. Vexation; trouble. 

It is one of the moll vexatious mortifications of a lludious 
man, to have his thoughts difordered by a tedious vilit. 

L’EJlrange. 

We had the mortification to lofe the fight of Munich, Augl- 
burg, and Ratilbon. Addifon on Italy. 

To Mo'rtifv. v. a. [ mortifier , French.] 

1. To deftroy vital qualities. 

2. To deftroy adtive powers, or eflential qualities. 

What gives impediment to union or reftitution is called 
mortification, as when quickfilver is mortified with turpentine 
or fpittJc. BacoU ' 

He mortified pearls in vinegar, and drunk them up. Hakew. 
Oil of tartar per deliquium has a great faculty to find out 
and mortify acid fpirits. Boyle. 

3. To fubduc inordinate palfions. 

The breath no fooner left his father’s body. 

But that his wildncfs mortified in him. 

Seem’d to die too. Shakefp. Henry V. 

Their dear caufes 

Would to the bleeding and the grim alarm 

Excite the mortified man. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Supprcfs thy knowing pride. 

Mortify thy learned lull. 

Vain are thy thoughts while thou fhyfelf art dull. Prior. 

He modeftly conjectures. 

His pupil might be tir’d with lectures. 

Which help’d to mortify his pride. Swift 

4 ’mind maCerate ° r harrafS thC b ° dy tQ com P liance with the 
We mortify omftUes with filh, and think we fare coarfely 
e ^ 7 ’/ h m , . Brown’s Vulgar Etrourl 

Mortify d he was to that degree, 

A poorer than himfelf he would not fee. Dryden 

5. To humble ; to deprefs ; to vex. * 

Let my liver rather heat with wine. 

Than my heart cool with mortifying groans. Shakefpeare 

How often is the ambitious man mortified with the verJ 

' ydo " otr iLT h . is 5 a! h ' ,hi "2 

To IUo'Sr„. v. n. f ‘ a ‘ ‘* a - N? - *5«. 

*• To gangrene; to corrupt. 

Try it with capon laid abroad, to fee whether it will 
*‘fy and become tender fooner; or with de-,,1 «• * "t 

«ft r; .hem, ,0 fee whe.he'r "„Tu ^ 
l' fo be fubdued ; to die away. Y ' Bacon ' 

Mortise, n.f [mortaife, mortoife, Fr 1 A 
wood ,h» anoU.ee piece m a y £pu, 'If 


Under one Ikin are parts varioully mingled, fome with ra¬ 
rities, as mcrtejfcs to receive, others with tenons to fit cavi¬ 
ties.- R ay. 

To Mo'rtise. v.a. 

1. To cut with a mortife; to join with a mortile. 

’Tis a mafly wheel. 

To whofe huge fpokc ten thoufand Idler things 

Arc mortis’d and adjoin’d. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

The walls of fpiders legs are made. 

Well mortifed and finely laid. Drayton's Nymphid. 

2. It feems in the following paflage improperly ufed. 

The one half of the fliip being finilhed, and by help of a 
ferew launched into the water, the other half was joined by 
great brals nails mortifed with lead. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Mo'rtmain. n.f. [morte and main, Fr.J Such a ftate of pof- 
felfion as makes it unalienable; whence it is faid to be in a 
dead hand, in a hand that cannot Ihift away the property. 

It were meet that fome fmall portion of lands were allot¬ 
ted, fince no more mortmains are to be looked for. Spenfer. 
Mo'rtpay. n.f. [mart and pay.] Dead pay; payment not 
made. 

This parliament was merely a parliament of war, with 
fome ftatutes conducing thereunto; as the fevere punching of 
mortpayes, and keeping back of foldicrs wages. Bacon. 

Mo'rtress. n.f. [from mortier de fageffie. Skinner. ] A dilh 
of meat of various kinds beaten together. 

A mortrefs made with the brawn of capons, ftamped, 
ftrained, and mingled with like quantity of almond butter, 
is excellent to nourilh the weak. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. 

Mo'rtuary. n.f. [mortuairc, Fr. mortuarium , Latin.] A 
gift left by a man at his death to his parifli church, for the 
• recompence of his perfonal tythes and offerings not duly paid 
in his life-time. Harris « 

Mosa'ick. adj. [ mofaique , French, fuppofed corrupted from 
mufieus, Latin.] 

Mofaick is a kind of painting in fmall pebbles, cockles, 
and fhells of fundry colours ; and of late days likewife with 
pieces of glafs figured at pleafure; an ornament in truth, of 
much beauty, and long life, but of moft ufe in pavements and 
floorings. IVotton's Architecture. 

Each beauteous flow’r. 

Iris all hues, rofes, and jeflamin. 

Rear’d high their flourifh’d heads between, and wrought 
Mojaick. ATilton s Par. Lojl , b. iv. 

The moft remarkable remnant of it is a very beautiful mo¬ 
faick pavement, the fineft I have ever feen in marbie; the 
parts are fo well joined together, that the whole piece looks 
like a continued piaure. Addifon on Italy. 

Mo'schatel. n. f. [ mofchatcllina , Lat.] A plant. 

The mofchatel hath a flower confifting of one leaf, which 
is divided at the brim into many parts, from whofe cup arifes 
the pointal, fixed like a nail in the middle of the flower, 
which becomes a foft fucculent berry, in which are contain¬ 
ed many flat feeds. Miller. 

Mosque, n.f. [mofquee , French; mofchit, Turkilh.] A Ma¬ 
hometan temple. 

MOSS. n.f. [mufeus, Lat. meoj-, Saxon.] A plant. 

Though mojs was formerly fuppofed to be only an excref- 
ccnce produced from the earth and trees, yet it is no lefs a 
perfcdl plant than thofe of greater magnitude, having roots 
flowers, and feeds, yet cannot be propagated from Jbeds by 
a "y art fl : the botanifts dillinguilh it into many fpecies • it 
chiefly flounfhes in cold countries, and in the winter feafon 
and is many times very injurious to fruit trees : the only re¬ 
medy in fuch cafes, is to cut down part of the trees, and 
plough up the ground between thofe left remaining; and m 
the Spring, m moift weather, you fliould with an iron inftru- 
ment ferape off the mofs. fJn 

Mofs is a kind of mould of the earth and trees; but it 
may be better forted. as a rudiment of germination. Bacon. 
Houfes then were caves, or homely lheds. 

With twining oziers fenc’d, and mofs their beds. Dryden 
Such moffieszs grow upon walls, roofs of houfes, and other 
high places, have feeds that, when fiiaken out of their vef- 
fels, appear like vapour or fmoke. R ay 0 „ Creation 

The cleft tree 

Uffers its kind concealment to a few, 

Tn m htlr food lts ’‘nfedts, and its mofs their nefts. Thomfon 

M An V 'v [ fl r^ the u nOUn,] 1 ° Cover with mofs - ^ ’ 

A J I? 3 | k whofe bou ? hs were rnofs'd with a^e. 

And high top bald with dry antiquity. ° Shakefpeare. 

Will thefe mofs d trees, ^ 

An h d‘fk aVC u Ut ' 1 L V ’ d the ca S le l )a S e th y heels, 

And flop when thou point’ll out. ol.i r. 

M «°v= ^ fir -*iof 

wiUimois.* [fr ° m ■° rer f ro * n mofsi covered 
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